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Certain facts are rapidly recalled: since the 4th Sep-
tember, 1870, the day of the proclamation of the Republic,
Clemenceau had been mayor of AJonttnartre; Paris had
surrendered, and on the 27th January the Prussians were on
the point of entering the capital. On the 26th some cf
the National Guard had taken possession of forty guns
assembled in the parks of Passy and Wagram, and in order
to get them away from the Prussians hoisted them to the
very top of Montmartre and Belleville. Nearly two
months passed, and M. Thiers' Government, hearing the
angry muttering of the Parisians due to their frequent
deceptions, determined to disarm them. Clemenceau
intervened, pointing out the dangers which would
arise from putting this scheme into effect; M. Thiers
promised to wait. Unfortunately the promise was not
kept.

It was the failure to carry out such undertakings which
led to the shocking tragedy of the Commune.

I now yield the stage to Clemenceau.

On the 18th March, at six o'clock in the morning, I was
awakened by M. Dereure, my colleague, who told me that
the Buttes of Montmartre had just been occupied by the
troops, and the guns retaken. He added that it was only
with the greatest difficulty that he had been able to come
to me, the streets being barred by the military, who
allowed no one to pass.
While speaking I saw that he was studying my face and
the meaning of my words carefully in order to find some
indication as to whether I was warned of the Government's
undertaking. As I condemned the conduct of the Govern-
ment in this matter with strong indignation Dereure took
my side. For his part he did not then appear to believe
in the possibility of even an attempt at resistance. He
considered the guns already definitely seized and did not